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New Assumptions for American Policy 


The NATO conference, whatever may be said 
about the exact meaning of its decisions, revealed 
the extreme one-sidedness of American policy. It 
indicated that we have allowed ourselves to become 
prisoners of assumptions that are no longer ade- 
quate in meeting the double threat of communism 
and nuclear destruction. 

There is no alternative at present to the effort 
of our country to restore as rapidly as possible 
the military balance that has been upset by Rus- 
sia’s great technological and military advances. 
But if we do not put this effort into a new con. 
text of assumptions about our relations with Rus- 
sia, it may lead to disaster. The following sugges- 
tions are intended to illustrate the kind of rethink- 
ing we must do. 

(1) Military power, especially in the form of 
nuclear weapons, is not relevant to many aspects 
of the Communist threat. It is a major fallacy 
to assume that Russia seeks to dominate the world 
by means of military aggression. Her military 
power is subordinate to her program of stimulating 
revolution. It is even more mistaken to think that 
she intends to destroy, by nuclear attack, large 
parts of the world which she hopes to inherit as 
capitalism gives way to communism because of the 
logic of historical development which Marxism 
takes for granted. 

Russia wants to reorganize Europe, not destroy 
it. The nations of Western Europe, which are 
strongly anti-Communist and which have political 
and economic health, could resist reorganization 
by a combination of political and military measures 
adjusted to meet revolutionary action supported 
from outside—a very different thing from nuclear 


aggression. The defense of such countries by means 
of tactical nuclear weapons might prove to be the 
surest way to destroy Europe. 

Military power has even less relevance in Asia 
where more depends upon the competition between 
the rival political and economic systems of India 
and China than on pacts and missiles. 

The President and the Secretary of State have 
been more emphatic than ever about the impor- 
tance of economic as well as military competition 
with the Communist world. But it is military 
defense against Russia that is chiefly dramatized 
in current debates about policy. Congress seems 
most willing to appropriate funds for this purpose. 

While we cannot neglect efforts to restore a 
military balance, we should have no illusions about 
the degree of security that this provides against 
the capacity of communism to win the support 
of nations that are attracted by Russia as the in- 
spirer of technological and social revolution. The 
most that we can expect from a military balance 
is protection against possible blackmailing pressures 
and a more favorable background for negotiation. 

(2) We must assume a different attitude toward 
the existence of Russia and China as great nations 
in which communism has been established. We 
have never accepted the reality of communism as 
a social system any more than the Communists 
admit the continuing viability of our system. 
Changes from within communism we may hope for 
and we may find ways to encourage them, but 
neither an explicit renunciation of communism 
from within nor the overthrow of communism from 
without is likely in the foreseeable future. 

It is tantalizingly difficult to disentangle the 
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objectives of these nations as centers of world com- 
munism from their life as nations which have 
natural fears for their security and their na- 
tional interests. While we have good reason to 
encircle Russia with bases to counteract a real 
threat from Russia’s military power, we have 
failed to take account of the naturalness of Rus- 
sia’s fear of those bases. Her new missiles and her 
truculence are as natural an answer to them as 
our speeding up of our own missile program is 
an answer to her missiles. 

The fact that the United States mans and con- 
trols bases so far from its own territory and so 
near Russian territory has made it natural for 
Russia to become obsessed with an American threat 
to her security. In this case her natural fears 
as a nation support her dogmatic prediction that 
capitalism will use force against communism at 
some point in its decline. 

There should be a new tone in our negotiations 
and public statements in relation to Russia, one 
which avoids the suggestion that we are negotiat- 
ing from righteousness with unrighteousness. We 
shall have to abandon the assumption that our 
righteousness entitles us to victory in all negotia- 
tions with a nation whose system is really assumed 
by us to have no right to exist. Such a change of 
tone would not mean that in specific cases of cruel 
oppression, as in Hungary, we should be less in- 
dignant, or that we should be less strongly com- 
mitted to the open society as a goal for all peoples, 
or less resolute in helping nations to preserve their 
freedom. 

It is never easy to combine strongly held con- 
victions with the recognition of the right of other 
people to differ with us on essential matters, but 
such a combination is a necessity. 


(3) The threat of total nuclear war overshadows 
the Communist threat and should not be put in 
second place in our planning. We must not say this 
in such a way as to encourage a spirit of indif- 
ferentism in the face of Communist totalitarianism, 
but it is well to reflect upon the fact that there 
is a greater finality about the effect of a general 
nuclear war than there is about the effects of 
communism as a political and social system. ‘Time 
may be on the side of Russian technology, but it 
is not on the side of the Communist ideology or 
way of life. These will pass in a matter of decades 
and give way to something else. But a great nu- 
clear war would probably destroy the freedom of 


its survivors as much as the material existence 
of its victims and their civilizaton. 

(4) We should abandon the assumption that there 
is real security, in the long run, in this power to 
deter. Again it must be said that there is at present 
no substitute for it, but this “balance of terror” 
in the context of an unlimited missiles race is 
not likely to prevent all-out war for long. If power 
is sufficient to deter, it must involve the capacity 
to strike a decisive blow without warning; fear 
of this becomes a terrible incentive to strike first. 
Moreover, since such a blow has to be struck with 
“forces in being,” we can expect a state of per- 
petual mobilization of such forces on both sides. 
The planes in the air loaded with hydrogen bombs 
are signs of this. Humanity has never had to live 
with such a situation and it is doubtful that it 
can do so for many years without someone’s mis- 
interpreting the evidences of this mobilization and 
giving the signal to strike first. No matter how 
successful we may be in restoring the military 
balance, the Russians are in a better position 
to make quick decisions and strike first. They are 
set up for this administratively and are less likely 
to be restrained by the kind of moral inhibition 
against preventive war that influences free public 
opinion here and in other democratic nations. 

J.C.B. 


MR. EISENHOWER AND THE 
STATE OF THE UNION 


UPPORTERS AND critics of the Adminis. 
_, en are agreed in their respect and grati- 
tude for the President’s State of the Union address. 
It revealed many of the qualities which gave him 
two electoral triumphs, and it also showed why 
he is a popular leader even though his leader- 
ship is not as rigorous as the nation may require 
in its state of alarm and danger. 

Consider the situation in which the nation 
found itself at the time the President delivered 
his historic speech. As we have noted before, the 
complacency of a people who had vainly imagined 
themselves to be technically as well as morally 
superior to the Communists was shattered by 
Russia’s launching of two earth satellites into 
orbits. This achievement of a “backward” nation 
made a tremendous impression on the Asian and 
African non-technical nations who are still not 
quite sure whether the democratic or the Com- 
munist way is the right path to the technical com- 
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petence the whole world seeks. Furthermore, in 
announcing by this achievement their development 
of an ICBM, the Russians established a clear 
superiority over us in what had hitherto been a 
“stalemate” in the nuclear arms race. 

These two facts constituted an almost traumatic 
experience for the nation, not dissimilar to our 
experience when it became known that the Rus- 
sians had the hydrogen bomb. Perhaps this new 
shock was even worse than the previous one. 

Meanwhile Congressional committees had been 
investigating, and it became apparent that chief 
among the many reasons we had fallen behind 
in this scientific competition were: (1) the inter- 
service rivalry between the Army, Navy and Air 
Force; and (2) the niggardly attitude of budget- 
conscious lower officials toward basic research. 

The President acknowledged past mistakes with 
a nice combination of candor and adroitness. 
He declared that if inter-service rivalry was the 
cause of our defeat the nation wanted the rivalry 
stopped. He promised increased funds for basic 
research and reassured the nation on our compara- 
tive security. 

The budget, presented a few days later, redeemed 
one promise immediately, and it is a part of the 
Eisenhower luck that the crisis to which the 
address was directed prepared the public for the 
largest peacetime budget in its history. The nation 
has been awakened from its complacency, both 
parties insist that no money must be spared when 
the security of the nation is at stake, and this 
budget will probably encounter less opposition. 

Thus the President has countered the criticism 
that the Administration had failed in leadership. 
He was candid enough to admit by implication that 
“some of us” had underestimated the psychological 
effect of the earth satellites on the opinion of 
the world. But the address was more than an 
adroit defense. The President took account of the 
military factors of our security and then went 
on to elaborate the “internationalism” which 
distinguishes the “new Republicanism” of Eisen- 
hower from the standard Republicanism of the 
past. He insisted that adequate economic aid 
for the underdeveloped nations was a necessary part 
of our strategy and encouraged the hope that he 
would fight for this part of his program more 
rigorously than he did last year. 

In addition he pleaded for an extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements without which the high 
tariff traditions of Republicanism would bring 
havoc to the mutualities of the free world. And 
finally he made it clear that even if we drew 


even with the Russians in the arms race and even 
if we met their economic competition, we would 
still live in terror if we could not come to an 
agreement with them. 

He spoke with his usual fervor and sincerity of 
the necessity of an agreement, and no one can 
doubt that he will do all in his power to reach 
an agreement. Whether the State Department is 
flexible enough to reach an agreement is another 
question. On this issue, however, as the Geneva 
summit meeting proved, Eisenhower is his own 
boss. His response to the Bulganin letter is a 
case in point. He did not reject the idea of a 
summit meeting, for which the Russians are press- 
ing, but he rightly pointed out that such a con- 
ference would be of no avail if hard problems had 
not previously been solved by ordinary diplomatic 
channels. The European response to this answer 
has been favorable, as it should have been. 

We are not recalcitrant, but we cannot afford 
to gamble with the security of the whole world. 
Perhaps in dealing with the hard problems, such 
as German unification, we might adopt at least 
that part of Mr. Kennan’s proposals which en- 
visages the withdrawal of our troops from Germany, 
though Mr. Kennan is probably too sanguine in 
hoping that this move would tempt the Russians 
to loosen their strangle hold on Eastern Germany. 
Mr. Kennan rightly calls for neither more arma- 
ments nor for disarmament, but for political dis- 
engagement. This, however, will be difficult to 
achieve. 

The President has been criticized for a lack 
of urgency. The Administration may have been 
lacking in a sense of urgency on the administrative 
level but, in the temper of public utterance, 
Eisenhower’s urbanity is right. Any other mood 
might tempt the nation to the old hysteria and 
make political disengagement impossible. 

R.N. 





In Our Next Issue 


KENNETH W. THOMPSON writes of the 
political and moral aspects of the present 
crisis. 

“Both of the most recent Secretaries of 
State have viewed power [in the struggle be- 
tween the U. S. and Russia] not as the end- 
lessly complicated relationship of two living 
organisms with goals and objectives both 
comparable and fundamentally unique, but as 
men might approach a problem in physics to 
be weighed on the simple scales of relative 
military preparedness and forces potentially 
in being.” 














Symbolic Roles in Little Rock and Nashville 


N DAYS of old people did things for highly 

personal reasons. A beautiful face might launch 
a thousand ships, a passionate monk change the 
destinies of nations, an ambitious general disarray 
the map of a continent. Or so the sagas and chron- 
iclers said. 

As we all have been taught in school, that kind 
of history is passé. Colorful characters only seem 
to do these epic deeds. Actually impersonal forces 
of social causation—economic, or geopolitical or 
otherwise, depending on the expert interpreter— 
account for the major events. Almost any sopho. 
more, by this time, knows how to take the roman- 
ticism out of history. 

And in all this there is considerable gain. His- 
tory is not a football game in which uniformed 
officials enforce predetermined rules on a field of 
precisely-known dimensions as the crowd watches 
the ball-carriers, passers and tacklers. The pro- 
tagonists of vast changes are often ignorant instru- 
ments of forces they do not understand. When 
students of society help us to understand the im. 
personal forces that produce social change or 
stability, they enable us to live more realistically. 

But sometimes they fool us. If they lead us to 
concentrate exclusively on an economic or socio- 
political man who obeys the abstract laws of human 
behavior, they hide from us the real men and 
women who do things in society. 

Today the South is America’s most conspicuous 
laboratory of social change. The processes that 
had been going on for years became dramatically 
intense when the Supreme Court threw out the 
old “‘separate but equal” fiction and declared com- 
pulsory segregation to be unconstitutional. 

Within the chaotic struggles of today, it is pos- 
sible to analyze many motifs: the conflict between 
law and custom, the schizophrenic loyalties of 
churchmen torn between New Testament ethics 
and a culture-religion, the power of stereotyped 
ideas and fears, the economic waste in segregation 
matched against the economic privilege of white 
men, the relation between national consciousness 
in a time of world struggle and regional conscious- 
ness. In these and other areas the generalizations 
of social scientists are helpful, and the new data 
are an aid to further generalization. 

Yet no skill in generalization is able to predict 
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just what will happen in any particular community. 
The important but elusive factor in each situation 
is the symbolic dramatization of the conflict. 
Human beings interpret their interests, purposes 
and fears in terms of symbols and of symbolic per- 
sons who often throw the balance of forces to one 
side or another. 

Now, a few months after the clashes that marked 
the opening of the school year last fall, we can 
survey with some perspective the events of those 
days and their continuing influence. 


A Tale of Two Cities 


For a few days violence in Nashville was the 
talk of the nation. For a much longer time, Little 
Rock seized the attention of men everywhere until 
the name became a symbol that is likely to carry 
emotional power in America and Asia for years 
to come. 

As one who has lived part of his life in both 
cities, I followed the events with anxious atten- 
tion. In both cases nasty situations shaped up. 
Nashville moved to the brink of disaster, then 
steadied itself and carried on with relative peace. 
Little Rock plunged over the precipice with a 
shattering effect that is now about as well known 
in Bangkok or New Delhi as in Washington. What 
accounts for the difference? 

Neither of the cities has the atmosphere usually 
labeled “Deep South.” The percentage of Negroes 
is roughly comparable. Both took some pride in 
what citizens considered rather good race relations. 
Neither had made the careful preparation for school 
integration as had such cities as Louisville and St. 
Louis. Little Rock had gone a little further in 
some of the measurable steps toward desegregation 
in community life. But Nashville, sometimes 
called “the Athens of the South,” had the compen. 
sating advantage of a somewhat more cosmopolitan 
community and a concentration of Negro and 
white educational centers. All in all, prospects 
for peaceable desegregation looked equally good 
in the two cities. 

Furthermore, the plans of the two school boards 
had significant similarities. Both cities were be- 
ginning cautiously by letting a few Negro students 
break the color barrier. There were voluntary 
features in both plans: no white students were 
entering schools that were dominantly Negro, and 
no Negroes were compelled to attend dominantly 
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white schools. This element of freedom relieved 
some of the bitterness of a compulsory scheme. 
On the other hand, the very voluntarism was an 
invitation to fanatics to do their worst. For if the 
pioneers of integration were only a few families 
acting by choice, terrorism might change their 
minds. In both Nashville and Little Rock a few 
terrorists were ready to go to work. 

One difference in the two plans should be noted. 
Nashville started desegregation in the first grade. 
Little Rock chose the much trickier level of high 
school. It is harder to work up a venomous anger 
at six-year-olds than at adolescents. And the 
mingling of races in high school releases all the 
neurotic sexual phobias of a fear-ridden and guilt- 
ridden society. This one significant contrast, 
though it gave Nashville an advantage, does not 
account for the dramatic contrast in events. 

To understand the difference we must look also 
at the acts of two men who emerged as protagon- 
ists of the struggle. Neither was a man of great 
leadership by normal standards. But both had 
demagogic capacities. And events threw each into 
a role he never intended. The two men were John 
Kasper and Orval Faubus. 


The Interloper 


Throughout the summer some Nashvillians kept 
an eye on Kasper. His unsavory career in Clinton 
and parts east was well known, and he had made 
noises about descending on Nashville. Hardly any- 
one had a good word for Kasper. Many segre- 
gationists distrusted him because of his past record 
of consorting with Negroes in Greenwich Village. 
An outsider might guess that racists would regard 
Kasper’s earlier aberrations as a kind of “pre. 
baptismal sin,” forgotten now that he had “seen 
the light.” But to the pathology of prejudice some 
sins are forever unforgivable. Even more impor- 
tant, the most influential segregationists in Nash- 
ville had chosen the role of long-suffering modera- 
tion and respectability, and Kasper was no help 
in this effort. Well-known segregationists said 
publicly that they wanted no share of his machina- 
tions. 

But Kasper came to town. Those who gathered 
to cheer his anti-Semitic, anti-Negro harangues, 
delivered with a noose for a stage prop, were few. 
Some of them were well known to the police who 
were able to handle them. 

More important was a widespread attitude 
around town. A majority of the white people op- 
posed desegregation. Many of them were neverthe- 
less ready to obey the law. But an ominously large 


number, though vocally opposed to violence, 
covertly hoped or half-hoped for the wreck of 
desegregation. Officials charged with law enforce- 
ment were unsure as to how much public support 
they had. 

The first days of school saw threatening crowds 
gathered around schools, acts of terror at night, 
scattered incidents, desultory police activity, low 
attendance as fearful parents kept their children 
home from the few integrated schools. 

Then one night dynamite blew up part of a 
school building. Nobody liked that. Everybody 
blamed Kasper. The mayor flew back to town, and 
the police force went into action with startling 
effect. Kasper was arrested several times in one 
day on a variety of charges. His usual supporters 
deserted him and he could not post bail; so he 
spent a few dreary days in the workhouse. The 
public, without exactly changing its mind about 
segregation, found itself (sometimes to its own 
surprise) cheering the police force and supporting 
law and order—which in this case amounted to 
supporting school integration. 

One local newspaper, which had vigorously up- 
held the school board, continued its crusading ways. 
The other paper, which had given considerable 
comfort to the segregationists, turned to denounc- 
ing violence as the publisher offered a thousand. 
dollar reward for apprehension of the dynamiter. 
When Kasper found bail, newspapers headlined 
the fact that he left town. The accounts of his 
departure read like old-time melodrama. Two 
hefty detectives in an unmarked police car followed 
him through the heavy traffic until he crossed the 
county line. 

The city had loaded its sins on the sacrificial 
goat and had driven him into the wilderness. An 
editorial (in the paper that had resisted integra- 
tion) had already prophesied: “once all the out- 
siders are gone, evil will be gone and the com- 
munity will have peace.” Now the city, feeling 
wholesome and purged of guilt, could return to 
respectability and start refuting the image it had 
presented to the world. 

Nashville now lives by a myth. The myth is 
obviously false, but it serves the purpose of main- 
taining moderate harmony. The truth could 
scarcely have been so effective. Nashville survived 
its first crisis of integration by an unreal picture 
of its own virtue. 

Whether the myth will last, no one knows. The 
school board must come up with other steps to- 
ward desegregation. The “respectable” segrega- 
tionists are talking again, and dissident groups 





rumble in the background. Kasper is in prison, 
unable to repeat his earlier performance. One al- 
most sympathizes with this unfortunate character. 
Granted that he makes an ideal villain, even a 
rascal deserves some rights. He should not be 
blamed for all the wrong in town. 

A great many people worked faithfully to help 
school integration in Nashville. But no one con- 
tributed so much as the intruder who was thrust 
by circumstances into an unwanted role. 


The Defender of the People 


The famous events in Little Rock need no 
review. Everyone can recall how the school board 
made its plans and the mayor said that the city 
was capable of meeting them; how Governor 
Faubus called out the National Guard to bar the 
colored children from the school; how he made 
the weird trip to Newport where the Governor and 
the President mistakenly thought they agreed; how 
he returned home for further defiance of the courts; 
how the President federalized the National Guard 
and ordered the Army to maintain order; how 
the paratroopers dispersed the mobs and protected 
the schoolchildren; how the Southern governors 
thought they had mediated successfully but actually 
failed. 

Now the paratroopers have left, but Governor 
Faubus and President Eisenhower remain at a 
standoff. Troops are still in the high school, and 
bitterness runs through the state and the South. 

We need not speculate on the motives which 
prompted Governor Faubus to a sequence of acts 
almost too absurd for a comic opera. The point 
is that he has assumed a symbolic role completely 
opposite to that of Kasper. No one can call him 
an interloper or purge the town by running him 
out. A great many Arkansans regard him as a fool, 
but he is their elected Governor. 

The forces working against Faubus are in the 
long run overwhelming. Arkansas is a feeble state 
to stand against the Federal Government. The 
need to attract industry, greater in Arkansas than 
in any other state except Mississippi, speaks power- 
fully to many citizens. Community pride resents 
playing the fool before the world. Religious forces 
of reconciliation, temporarily almost overwhelmed, 
are effective again. And Faubus himself only half- 
believes in his cause. He is cautiously attempting 
again his older tactics of courting Negro voters. 

But for the time being he must keep posing 
as the defender of the people against an invading 
army commanded from Washington. He can 
manage to keep up the role because a good many 


people in Little Rock (as in Nashville) would like 
to believe in it and will tolerate amost any amount 
of spoofing in the effort. Faubus has played his 
part to the hilt with a strange kind of effectiveness. 


In these two examples I have tried to suggest 
that symbolic roles exercise great power in social 
change. Many other examples show the same 
phenomenon. In Clinton, the course of events 
shifted when the Rev. Paul Turner was beaten 
by segregationist ruffians. A role which the Baptist 
pastor never sought turned out to be decisive. 
The Teamsters Union remains loyal to leaders 
who have cheated its members because these of- 
ficials have so capitalized on the role of champions 
of one group against its enemies that intramural 
graft is not begrudged them. One can only con- 
jecture how events might have changed if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had earlier assumed a more ener- 
getic role as a champion of good will, rather than 
letting segregationists cast him later in the role 
of a military tyrant. 

These events lead to the conclusion that wise 
planning for social change must, without neglecting 
what we know of the impersonal processes of social 
causation, give more attention to the effect of 
personal acts. And perhaps part of wisdom will 
be the recognition that the best of planning can- 
not anticipate all the incalculable possibilities 
of a history which casts curious men into bizarre 
but powerful roles. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
In Defense of Byrd 
TO THE EDITORS: ... I have received Chris- 


tianity and Crisis for many years and feel that 1 
have gained much from the opinions therein. In 
the Dec. 9 issue ‘Magnificat Anima Dei’ was 
stimulating . . . and also “The Mystery of Con. 
science’—but then came the vituperative, political 
and, to me, hardly Christian tirade by Francis 
Miller. 

In the Commonwealth of Virginia, we are facing 
a crisis. Certainly there are errors—they are on 
both sides. There are many people of good will 
who are trying for solutions which are not easy. 
Mr. Miller is in error in his broad condemnations. 
His lack of forebearance and understanding, to my 
mind, foments trouble, brings on crisis [and is not] 
an example of Christian tolerance. It is in sharp 
contrast with the true humility and earnest seeking 
for an answer that Harry Byrd and members of the 
so-called machine have displayed, although admit- 
tedly at times serious errors have been made. Is not 
Mr. Miller’s position somewhat that of “the 
Pharisee’’? 


Edwin Cox 
Aylett, Va. 














DRAMA 


HELL IN A NARROW ROOM 


In Morton Wishengrad’s play, The Rope Danc- 
ers, some elements of Hell are compressed in a 
narrow room and a little hope finally manages to 
blossom therefrom. The room is on the fifth floor 
of a New York tenement at the turn of the century. 
The drama revolves around a self-righteous woman, 
her warmly human but undependable husband and 
their daughter, an intense child with six fingers 
on one hand. The approach of course is analytical; 
the results, under the direction of Peter Hall, are 
worth seeing. 

Siobhan McKenna brings a beautifully taut, con- 
trolled lyricism to the part of the mother, a woman 
bitingly virtuous in all things except human com- 
passion. She apparently has been deserted—perma- 
nently, she hopes—by her husband, played with dis- 
arming conviction by Art Carney. Mother and 
daughter move into the apartment, and the mother 
politely repells the friendly overtures of a neighbor, 
a woman of deliciously messy warmth, rendered with 
appropriate flair by Joan Blondell. 

The child keeps the deformed hand in a mitten 
and quakes when it is mentioned; She skips rope 
and indirectly expresses resentment at her mother’s 
ingrown puritanism. The part, a difficult one, is 
handled well by eleven-year-old Beverly Lunsford. 
It is evident that there is a bond of some sort be- 
tween mother and child, and its nature becomes 
apparent as the play proceeds. 

When the husband shows up, brimming with 
affection and delightful blarney, he and the child 
show a deep feeling for one another. But the 
mother maintains a _ bitterly righteous stance 
through most of the slowly forming crisis. It seems 
that their daughter was conceived on the same night 
the husband had intercourse with a prostitute, and 
the mother regards the child’s deformed hand as a 
punishment from God. For his part the husband, 
an unpublished poet, makes is obvious that he still 
loves his wife and would have had nothing to do 
with other women if she had only been warmer and 
more encouraging, as well as willing to support 
him and their daughter. 

Though the play is a little episodic, it is quite 
significant for its deep probing into the complex- 
ities and verities of human experience. The twined 
feelings and relationships of the characters are pain- 
fully laid bare, and we find the mother is held to 
the child by a love that had inwardly festered into 
a kind of hate because of her self-righteous virtue. 
Deformity is the bond between them, deformed 
emotions and a physical deformity on which the 
wife could fix her bitterness against her husband. 
“The devil is a devil because the devil has a 
memory,” she says at one point. And finally she 
sums up the situation to her compassionate hus- 
band: “You are such an innocent in your sin and 
I am such a whore in my virtue!” 

The moral righteousness of the wife and the out- 
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going humanity of the husband complement each 
other. Separated, the moral righteousness becomes 
hellishly self-righteousness and the warm hu- 
manity becomes somewhat irresponsible and spine- 
less. (Once or twice the wife bitingly tells her hus- 
band to stand on his feet like a man and slap her. 
Finally he does.) The play ends on a note of sacri- 
fice and opportunity for new life. 

While the resolution is dramatically natural, it 
still leaves one with some questions: the play shows 
clearly the need to distill and combine the best 
virtues of wife and husband, of morality and 
warmth, but it provides little prospect and no basis 
for this being done. The hellish “God” of ingrown 
virtue is conquered by unselfish compassion, but 
we are left to wonder what, if anything, will guide 
and strengthen this warmth, what will keep the 
man from wandering to other beds while he writes 
poetry and his wife supports him, what will pre- 
vent the cleavage from opening again. 

The sins are clear and so is the sacrifice, but the 
result thereof is not nearly so clear or final. We are 
given a partial, perhaps temporary solution to a 
spiritual problem that actually goes much deeper. 

STANLEY G. ROWLAND, JR. 


ETC. 
ECCLESIASTICAL BIRDWATCHING 


The following is a summary of the annual report 
of the Ornithological Society of Ecclesia: 


Ecciestasticus Criticus: This is a rather common 
species of bird that inhabits most parishes. It is a 
close cousin of the ruffled grouse because it is 
easily ruffled and makes grousing noises when dis- 
turbed. It rarely joins in the activity of the flock, 
but hops around on the edges and utters critical 
cries that sound something like: “Why did they do 
that?” or “They should do something about it.” 
Sometimes it leaves the flock altogether, but sooner 
or later it turns up to utter its odd cries. Often it 
builds a well-feathered nest in the better part of 
the parish, and the other birds tend to respect it. 


BACKWARD-LOOKING Dopo: Though this bird is an 
odd creature, it is not a rare species. It is prevalent 
in parishes over 25 years old, and large flocks are 
found in what is known as “historic” parishes. Its 
head is turned backwards most of the time—it wants 
to see where it has been. It is disturbed by change; 
when other birds start to build new nests, it gives 
great cries of alarm that sound like: “Things-are- 
not-what-they-used-to-be.” It lays no eggs because 
this would change its life and cause it to look to 
the future. Some normal birds become Dodos 
when they reach a certain age. When there are 
too many of them, they can stop the normal growth 
of a whole flock. 


GREGARIOUS CONFERENCIUS: This bird is attractive 
upon first sight. It likes to travel. It flits from 
flock to flock and its favorite haunt is the large bird 
conferences held throughout the country. It will 
often neglect its own nest and young to attend 


(Continued on Page 8) 





Ecclesiastical Birdwatching 
(Continued from Page 7) 


these gatherings where it may chirp loudly about 
what it thinks, or thinks others should do. It be- 
comes very enthusiastic about group action, but 
never really does anything because it is too busy 
going to another gathering. This bird usually de- 
velops a certain disdain for its original flock. It 
lives in the reflected glory of the bigger birds who 
conduct flock gatherings. Its one wing is likely to 
be over-developed from continually patting other 
birds on the back and from shaking wings with 
bigger birds. 


Sratisticus Primus: This bird is distinguished by 
its great love for numbers of any kind. It likes to 
gather with big groups’and count them over and 
over again. It can add and divide and get an 
average which it readily quotes. Its chief food is 
dry statistics which it eats in huge amounts. It 
can be easily frightened by small numbers and has 
been known to go into a frenzy over the quotation: 
‘Where two or three are gathered together .. .” 
It doesn’t seem to care what the numbers are 
about as long as they are more and larger than 
last year. Recent increases in church attendance 
have given a great impetus to this species, and it 
flourishes especially in growing churches. 

Precasus FipEtius: This animal is not exactly a 
bird, but a relative of the horse family. It is dis- 
tinguished by its rounded and worn back, deformed 
by its willingness to carry heavy burdens over the 
years. The female of the species predominates in 
most parishes. It hardly ever utters a cry, but it 
is always found where the greatest amount of work 
needs to be done, carrying more than its share of 
the burden. Great care must be taken of this 
useful creature lest it break its back by its willing- 
ness. Cases have been known where one slight 
straw has broken the back of a willing Fidelius. 
Once this happens they never again assume bur. 
dens but live in silent solitariness, uttering a 
moan-groan: “I’ve-done-my-share.” Oddly enough, 
the P. F. cannot be disuaded from taking on too 
many burdens. 


Dropit: This bird has multiplied very rapidly in 
the past generation. It lives chiefly in the suburbs 
and exurbs. Its chief activity seems to be the 
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dropping and picking up of its young. As a 
result it seems to have developed an uncanny sense 
of timing. With split-second accuracy they can 
drop their young at church and return one hour 
later to pick them up, having had several cups of 
coffee in the interim. An odd metamorphosis has 
been noted by observers among the young (called 
“Driplets”): their feet turn under them in circular 
fashion resembling wheels. This makes it im. 
possible for them to walk any distance greater than 
a block without being picked up. Male birds can 
be observed sitting and waiting for their young 
almost any Sunday morning. It is not wise to ap- 
proach them, however, for they are likely to be 
morose and sullen at such an early hour. 


LoyaLus Lasorus: This bird provides basic 
structure in an otherwise flighty flock. Having no 
distinguishing call or feather markings, it is often 
mistaken for the common sparrow because of its 
humility and modesty. While the rest of the flock 
flits here and there and leaves for warmer climates, 
the Loyalus stays put and pecks away at whatever 
needs to be done. If attention is called to what it 
is doing it makes chirping noises, quickly distracts 
attention and disappears into the anonymity of the 
flock. Some ornithologists claim that under the 
right atmospheric conditions and in the right light, 
this bird has a kind of golden aura around its 
head. Legend says that the ancestor of the 
Loyalus was among the birds that listened to the 
preaching of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frank M. Weiskel, Secretary 


Mr. Weiskel is minister of the Congregational Church of Amherst, New 
Hampshire. 
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